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Just out—a new Schifferes 


designed for a short course in college health 


ESSENTIALS OF 
HEALTHIER LIVING 
A Realistic Text in Personal and Community Health 


By JUSTUS J. SCHIFFERES, PA.D., 
Director, Health Education Council 


Geared to the needs and interests of adult college men and women, this book 
is written in direct and immediate response to the findings of a nationwide survey 
of over 250 college instructors who were asked what they wanted in a college 
health textbook. It incorporates, in addition, recommendations made at recent 
national conferences on college health education. 

The new book is based on the author's best-seller, Healthier Living. “While 
the earlier work was extremely well received,” writes Dr. Schifferes, ‘‘there was 
just too much of it. Essentials is a shorter letter to my friends—students, teachers, 
and others—who have helped to write it by their pertinent comments, criticisms, 
and suggestions.” 

Essentials of Healthier Living is conveniently divided into five major areas of 
modern health education: personal health, education for family living, mental 
health, health hazards, ok commana health. It reflects all of the significant 
medical and social research of the 1950's: for example, tranquilizers, space medi- 
cine, a new Essential 4 Food Guide, weight control, psychology of accidents, vol- 
untary health insurance, and radiation hazards. 

Dr. Schifferes “prt numerous teaching aids, including (1) summary review 
questions for each chapter, with a vocabulary review, (2) six special exercises for 
self-teaching and classroom discussion, and (3) an instructor's manual that con- 
tains 100 multiple-choice questions with an answer key, a 500-item annotated 
bibliography of references and suggested readings keyed to the chapters, and 
information on teaching films correlated with the text. The book includes a wealth 
of striking new illustrations, anatomical drawings, charts, graphs, historical prints, 
and photographs—many with color. 


1960 335 pages Illus. $5.50 


Send for an examination copy. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
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Barnes & Noble 
COLLEGE OUTLINE SERIES 


and 


EVERYDAY HANDBOOKS 


world-famous educational paperbacks 


For over two decades the COLLEGE OUTLINE SERIES and EVERYDAY 
HANDBOOKS have proved to be a vital help in broadening students’ interests 
and enriching their cultural backgrounds. 

These low-priced, authoritative paperbacks give effectual aid to higher educa- 
tion by providing comprehensive, expertly edited digests of their subjects. They 
have been adopted by many leading schools and colleges throughout the country 
as basic or supplementary textbooks. The complete list includes over 140 titles 
in a wide range of subjects. 


OUTLINE-HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: 

& ART AND MUSIC Vol. Il—Since Milton. Otis & 

HISTORY OF ART. Vincent $1.75 Needleman .................. 1.95 
CERAMICS FOR ALL. Stewart 1.00 GRAMMAR, RHETORIC & COMPOSITION. 

HOW TO DRAW AND PAINT. Kruse............1.00 Mallery ...... 1.50 
HISTORY OF MUSIC. Miller 1.25 NEW SURVEY OF JOURNALISM. 

INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC. Miller.............. 1.50 2.25 
INTRODUCTION TO OPERA. Peltz 1.65 LETTERS FOR ALL OCCASIONS. Myers........ 1.00 


PLOT OUTLINES OF FAMOUS NOVELS. 


@ BUSINESS AND ECONOMICS mor OF FAMOUS PLAYS. 


ELEMENTARY ACCOUNTING. Cartmell 1.75 
Baver & Darby 1.50 PUNCTUATION FOR CLARITY. Brittain... 1.00 
ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS WITH ANSWERS. OUTLINES OF SHAKESPEARE’'S PLAYS. 
Schabacker & Schroeder 1.25 Watt, Holzknecht & Ross... 1.25 
BOOKKEEPING MADE EASY. Sheff... 1.50 TUDOR AND STUART PLAYS. Holzknecht......2.25 
BUSINESS ENGLISH. Janis, SHAKESPEARE'S TRAGIC HEROES. 
Kilduff & Dressner 1.75 Campbell 1.95 
BUSINESS LAW. Babb & Martin.................... 1.95 WORLD LITERATURE: Vol. I—Greek, 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. Shubin... 1.95 Roman, Oriental & Medieval Classics. 
CORPORATION FINANCE. Harold... 1.50 Trawick 1.50 
ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE U.S. Walett....1.50 WORLD LITERATURE: Vol.!il—italian, 
HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT. French, Spanish, German, Russian 
Kapp & Kapp 2.50 Literature since 1300. Trawick 1.75 
oan & Zurcher........... 
PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. James............ 1.75 e GOVERNMENT AND 
ECONOMISTS PAST AND PRESENT. 
ONOMIST POLITICAL SCIENCE 
LABOR ECONOMICS & INDUSTRIAL CONSTITUTION OF THE U.S. Barnes................. 50 
RELATIONS. Leiter 1.95 AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. Sayre... nailed 1.50 
LAW GUIDE FOR ALL. Ruben... 75 POLITICAL IDEAS OF THE AMERICAN 
MARKETING. Heidingsfield & Biankenship....1.50 1.50 
MONEY AND BANKING. Spero 1.50 POLITICAL SCIENCE. Jacobsen & Lipman....1.25 
SHORTHAND. Evans 1.00 DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN POLITICS. 
STATISTICAL METHODS. Arkin & Colton... 1.75 Smith & Zurcher 1.95 
TABLES FOR STATISTICIANS. 
Arkin & Colton 1.25 a HISTORY 
TOUCH TYPEWRITING. Evans 1.00 AMERICAN COLONIAL & REVOLUTIONARY 
HISTORY. Smelser 1.50 
& ENGLISH AMERICAN HISTORY AT A GLANCE. 
Smelser .50 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. Crawford, ANCIENT HISTORY. Hyma 1.25 
Kern & Needieman........ 1.75 ANCIENT, MEDIEVAL & MODERN 
COMMON ERRORS IN ENGLISH. HISTORY. Rickard & Hyma ‘ 
Witherspoon 1.50 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Rickard 1.50 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Curme 1.50 HISTORY OF EUROPE: 1500-1848. 
HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Littlefield 1.25 
Watt & Watt 2.25 HISTORY OF EUROPE: Since 1815. 
OUTLINE-HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: Littlefield 


.50 
Vol.1—To Dryden. Otis & Needieman........ 1.95 HISTORY OF MIDDLE AGES. Mott & Dee......1.50 
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HISTORY OF RUSSIA. Kirchner ‘ 
HISTORY OF U.S.—since 1865. 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION SINCE 1500. 
Kirchner 
WORLD HISTORY AT A GLANCE. Reither....... 1 ‘95 
HISTORY OF ~ SINCE 1914. 
Landman & Wender 2.25 


@ LANGUAGES 


FRENCH FOR BEGINNERS. Duff 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. Du Mont 
GERMAN GRAMMAR. G field 
OUTLINE-HISTORY OF GERMAN 
LITERATURE. Friederich 
ITALIAN FOR BEGINNERS. Duff ‘ 
LATIN: An Introductory Course. Wheelock.._.1. 
SPANISH FOR BEGINNERS. Duff 1 
SPANISH GRAMMAR. 


@ MATHEMATICS AND 
ENGINEERING 


ALGEBRA. Moore 
CALCULUS. Ookle 
ENGINEERING DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 


aby 

ENGINEERING DRAWING. Lombardo, 

Johnson, Short & Lombard 
ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. Oakley 
ANALYTIC GEOMETRY PROBLEMS. Oakley... 
COLLEGE GEOMETRY. Court 
PLANE GEOMETRY PROBLEMS WITH 

SOLUTIONS. Horblit & Nielsen... 
LOGARITHMIC & TRIGONOMETRIC 

TABLES. Nielsen 
COLLEGE MATHEMATICS. Nielsen 
MATHEMATICS FOR EVERYDAY USE. 


Rass $s 
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RBS 


Schaaf 
SLIDE RULE. Bishop 
PLANE & SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 

Nielsen & Yan Lonk 1.75 


PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY 
AND EDUCATION 


CONCEPT OF MIND. Ryle... 1 
IDEAS OF GREAT PHILOSOPHERS. Frost... ‘ 
HANDBOOK IN HISTORY OF 

PHILOSOPHY. Avey 
An Introduction. Randall 

& 6B 
READINGS IN PHILOSOPHY. Randall, 

Buchler & Shirk 1.95 
CHILDREN ASK. Walpol 1.00 
GREAT PSYCHOLOGISTS: Their Theories, 

Discoveries & Experiments. Sargent 1.75 
CHILD PSYCHOLOGY. Crow & Crow.............. 1.50 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

Pintner et al 1.25 
GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY. Fryer, 

Henry & Sparks 


1.50 aii Weinland 


READINGS IN GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
Cro 


Crow & w 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION. Thompson............ ‘ 
MANNERS FOR MILLIONS. 


RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. Berry 
@ SCIENCE 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
Steen & Montagu 2 vols ea 
ATLAS OF HUMAN ANATOMY. Frohse, 
BACTERIOLOGY: Principles & Practice. 
Bryan & Bryan 


GENERAL BIOLOGY. Al d 
GENERAL BOTANY. Fuller 1. 
FIRST YEAR COLLEGE CHEMISTRY. Lewis....1. 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Degering.................. 2. 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. Kittsley.................... 1. 
CHEMISTRY PROBLEMS AND HOW TO 
SOLVE THEM. Frey ‘ 
FOOD AND YOU. 
GEOLOGY. Field 
PHYSICS. Bennett 


PHYSICS PROBLEMS “4 HOW TO 
SOLVE THEM. Benne 
WITHOUT MATHEMATICS. 


Benn 
FUNDAMENTALS OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


ROCKS AND MINERALS. Pearl 9 


GENERAL ZOOLOGY. 
e ANTHROPOLOGY AND 


SOCIOLOGY 


GENERAL ANTHROPOLOGY. Jacobs & 

Stern 
MAN AND SOCIETY. Koenig........................-- 
SEX AND MARRIAGE. Fromme . 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Lee 
READINGS IN SOCIOLOGY. 


@ SPEECH AND DRAMA 


EVERYDAY SPEECH. Sondel............................ ‘ 
SPEECH: A Handbook of Voice Training, 
Diction & Public Speaking. Mulgrave........ : 
PLAY PRODUCTION. Nelms 1. 
CLUB MEMBER'S HANDBOOK. Milligan & 
Milligan 


@ STUDY AIDS 
HOW TO WRITE BETTER EXAMINATIONS. 


Hook 
HOW TO TAKE EXAMINATIONS IN 
COLLEGE. 


RESEARCH AND REPORT WRITING. 
Cordasco & Gatner 

WRITING. TERM PAPERS AND REPORTS. 
Hubbell 

BEST METHODS OF STUDY. Smith, 
Shores & Brittain 

BETTER HANDWRITING. West 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR MEMORY. 


8th rev. & enl. edition. 


A classic student reference for lifetime use... 


HISTORICAL ATLAS. By William R. Shepherd 


Cloth, $15.00 


Free examination copies of paperbacks 
available to instructors 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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A challenging presentation of principles and applications. . . 


ECONOMICS: 


Principles and Applications 
3rd Edition—By Dodd and Hasek 


Here is a book that was written for only one purpose—to provide suitable 
challenging textbook material that will assist the student in the realization of 
the objectives that are usually set up for the first collegiate course in eco- 
nomic principles. The authors do not use the book as a means of impressing 
their contemporaries with their profound knowledge of economic theory 
or analysis. This purpose has been accomplished without oversimplification 
or “watered-down” generalities. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27, New Rochelle, N.Y., Chicago5, SanFrancisco3, Dallas 2 


1960 GREGG BOOKS FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES 


1. SECRETARIAL PRACTICE FOR COLLEGES 


—lLee, Dickinson, and Brower 
Functional new text covering the whole area of secretarial practice appropriate 
for the interests and maturity of junior college students. Gives refresher train- 
ing in shorthand and typing skills. Instructs in personality improvement, 
human relations, office organization and procedures, financial records, travel, 
and job-finding. Requires work on business forms. A “doing” book from 
cover to cover. Workbook will be available. Text ready February. 


2. BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE FOR COLLEGES 


—Hunsinger 
New text-workbook written especially for college-level classes in business cor- 
respondence. Features “‘letter-reading”’ approach. All essential subjects covered 
in short topics. Each immediately followed by a worksheet to cement learning. 
Generously illustrated with photos and model letters. Special reference sec- 
tion at back of book contains a capsule guide to grammar, punctuation, style 
and word-usage. Ready January I. 


Write your nearest Gregg office 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION © McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
New York 36: 330 West 42nd Street Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Avenue 
San Francisco 4: 68 Post Street Dallas 2: 501 Elm Street 
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By Planning and Priority, Not by Happenstance 


HENRY W. LITTLEFIELD 


THE ISSUES of junior college education 
have been under intensive study from the 
time of the establishment of that first insti- 
tution that dared to be different and gave 
to us the potential pattern of the present- 
day junior and community colleges. How- 
ever, we are wont to think that never have 
all phases of junior college education been 
subjected to such widespread and inten- 
sive scrutiny, study and research as now. 
The impetus for this examination comes 
not only from the opportunity and de- 
mands of a vastly larger student enroll- 
ment but also from the natural desire and 
the professional vision of those associated 
with junior colleges. 

When the time comes to study critically 
the characteristics, the practices and the 
outcomes of junior colleges that have de- 
veloped divers approaches to the educa- 
tion of youth, the basic concepts of sta- 
bility with flexibility, of quality with 
quantity, of the new with the old and of 
local needs with the national help us 
establish a framework for unlimited re- 
search. A thousand needs tempt us to dash 
off in a hundred ways and all at the same 
time. This the junior college leadership 
must not condone. 

Having accepted the desirability of re- 
stricting the areas of study and research 
and of making intelligent choices, the 


problem arises as to the criteria to be used 
in determining priorities. Fundamentally, 
it is comparatively easy to classify research 
projects if we think in terms of (1) the 
kinds of students we serve, (2) the types 
of programs, both curricular and out-of- 
class, which meet the needs of these 
students, (3) the characteristics of the fac- 
ulty required to provide quality instruc- 
tion, (4) the nature of the administra- 
tive set-up essential to achieve efficient 
operation, (5) the basic organization of 
the institution required to gain our ob- 
jectives, (6) the features of the physical 
facilities that provide the setting for the 
activities of students, faculty, and admin- 
istrators, and (7) finally, the financial re- 
sources which are demanded to guarantee 
the fulfillment of the potentiality of the 
goals of our institutions. Once these areas 
have been recognized, all projects and 
proposals can be placed in their proper 
pigeon-hole and relative perspective. It is 
at this point that through intelligent plan- 
ning and priority, not by happenstance, 
the most important needs for study can be 
isolated. 

The American Association of Junior 
Colleges has helped to establish a frame- 
work for the consideration of research 
projects and an analysis of problems 
through its commissions on administra- 
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tion, curriculum, instruction, student 
personnel, and legislation. Each individual 
junior college benefits from the reservoirs 
of information available through the ac- 
tivities of all their commissions, but this 
is not enough if the college is to reach its 
greatest potential. After all, it is only 
when our own institution is forged into 
the completed chain that the strength of 
all is realized. 

This brings us to the major issue: What 
can an individual junior college do to im- 
prove its planning, to establish priorities 
for study and research, and to implement 
its findings? Possibly the following sugges- 
tion might prove helpful. First, let us re- 
member that most junior colleges are 
comparatively young in the family of in- 
stitutions of higher learning. Many, admit- 
tedly, have grown like Topsy. Expediency, 
more often than naught, has been the 
compelling force for expansion and 
change. Few institutions have taken the 
time to have a good “look-see” at what 
they are doing and why. Therefore, high 
on the list of needs of most junior colleges 
is the desirability of a thorough and inten- 
sive self-study. Such an activity need not 
be expensive nor burdensome. Once the 
controlling board, the administration and 
the faculty recognize that the very sound- 
ness of their educational process is de- 
pendent upon a review of current prac- 
tices and a projection of the institution’s 
future needs, we are well on the way. 

However, it is doubtful if the first stages 
of an intensive self-study, and this is the 
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kind most institutions require, can be ef- 
ficiently operated with present organized 
faculty, student and administrative com- 
mittees. A good bet is to appoint a director 
of the study from among the faculty or 
administrative staff and give him adequate 
time to provide truly dynamic leadership. 
In addition, it would be wise to reduce 
other assignments of a group of faculty 
who would meet regularly and act as a 
steering committee. Within this frame- 
work, the possibilities of the involvement 
of all segments of the college family can be 
achieved. Following the first stages of self- 
study, the obligations and responsibilities 
for implementation of the findings rest 
squarely upon the institution’s leadership 
and its personnel. This step places empha- 
sis upon such activities as curricular 
changes, modification of instructional 
practices, adaptation of plant, and pro- 
visions for financial support. The final 
stage is one of on-going continuous study 
of the institution, but at a less accelerated 
pace, 

If junior colleges are going to reach the 
potential that is their destiny, today not 
tomorrow or next year, is the time for 
understanding more fully the institutions 
we guide and their relationship to the 
total junior and community college field. 
Yes, by intelligent planning, by priority 
and not by happenstance, the junior col- 
leges reach the threshold of greater op- 
portunities of service to their students and 
their publics. 
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Why the Independent Two-Year College? 


ORDWAY TEAD 


THE JUNIOR, Community or two-year col- 
leges, public and private, have a dis- 
tinctive and necessary role among post 
secondary school educational offerings. 
This college is not a dilution of the four- 
year college, nor is it a substitute for it. 
It is rather a ministry to students who 
confront other, and for them not less im- 
portant, problems and purposes. 

All two-year colleges are concerned for 
students with a variety of aims. But the 
focus here will be on the private (non- 
profit) independent college for women 
and its rather special purposes and meth- 
ods. The community college is usually a 
far larger coeducational institution and 
is active in having adult evening courses 
as well as daytime credit courses. 


STUDENT NEEDS 


Among the typical situations which the 
independent colleges expect to confront 
are the following: the undecided students 
who are not sure what they wish to do or 
be but are fairly sure a four-year course 
is not for them; those who are clear that 
the two-year college is all they wish, need, 
have ability to cope with or wish to af- 
ford; those who entertain definite plans at 
the end of two years, which may be voca- 


ORDWAY TEAD is Vice President and Editor 
of Social & Economic Books of Harper & 
Brothers, New York, New York. For 17 years 
he was chairman of the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation, New York City. 


tional, social, matrimonial or other; those 
who plan to move on into some semi-pro- 
fessional or professional field for training 
without the deferment that four college 
years would entail; those who under pres- 
ent pressures may have just missed ac- 
ceptance into the four-year college of 
their choice and hope to be able to trans- 
fer into the regular third college year. 

“I don’t know just what I want” is a 
common and honest reaction of numerous 
young people who are anxious to explore 
themselves in a two-year college and 
hopefully discover among the above alter- 
natives what for them is some definite, 
productive educational and career orien- 
tation. And this is precisely the oppor- 
tunity that the two-year institution is 
designed to serve. 


SPECIAL VALUES 


There are unquestionable educational 
values which are special to a private junior 
college of something under a thousand 
students, and these values need to be 
made explicit. In the private two-year col- 
lege there is, for example, the reduced 
size of classroom units; there is more in- 
dividualized student personnel guidance; 
there is careful attention to health; there 
is the experience of social education in in- 
timate dormitory living; there is the 
broadening contact with one’s peers from 
various regions of the country and occa- 
sionally from foreign countries as well; 
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there is body of curricular offerings which 
is often better integrated, more homoge- 
neous, more student centered and with 
closer personal acquaintance and as- 
sociation with carefully selected faculty 
members. 

These add up to an appreciable quali- 
tative educational impact. They con- 
tribute to an intensification and often an 
acceleration of the total learning experi- 
ence. Not the least of the implications 
here is the sheer time factor, for this has 
the consequence that in student govern- 
ment, extracurricular activities, social 
events and subject matter clubs, the stu- 
dent comes in the second year of college 
to exposures to leadership responsibilities 
which in the four-year college fall only 
into the laps of the seniors. 

A two-year college senior has the price- 
less experience of holding such positions 
as president of the senior class, head of 
the student council, head of the social 
service agency, of the clubs which guide 
the ranking social events and the athletics. 
All of these are occasions for directive 
leadership which are of a high order of 
educational value. The maturing process 
proceeds at a pace which is not forced but 
which does make one wonder whether the 
four-year student is not held back too in- 
flexibly in the earlier college years by vir- 
tue of sheer numbers and lack of status. 
As competent performance is essential in 
these crucial college posts, the students 
measure up to it to a remarkable degree 
in the two-year college. And their 
growth in personal self assurance and 
aplomb can be well nigh miraculous as 
scores of parents are the first to acknowl- 
edge. “They leave us as young girls; they 
come home as young adults,”—this is the 
parent testimony. 
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GENERAL STUDIES 


Similarly on the academic side the situ- 
ation favors more intensive education. A 
good academic adviser can plan for each 
student a course of study somewhat indi- 
vidual yet also somewhat patterned, and 
with teachers who are working together 
in close conjunction, a truly integrative 
program can be achieved. 

Along with certain vocational special- 
ties, the student can be assured more than 
in many four-year colleges that liberal 
studies will be undertaken from the point 
of view now described as general studies. 
This means a closer adaptation of aca- 
demic subject matter to the needs and 
life interests of the students a more im- 
mediate and obvious learning appeal. 
This orientation is important in giving the 
subject matter a sense of relevance and 
vitality not so easily obtained until the 
last two years of the four-year college. 
The effort is pronounced to launch im- 
mediately into new courses which do not 
have the effect of just repeating or being 
similar to secondary school work. 


STUDENT GUIDANCE 


Another point of special stress usual 
in this type of program is the personnel 
guidance policy. This centers in a con- 
tinuing way upon the recognized needs 
and confusions of the students, especially 
in the light of the indeterminate attitude 
about their own educational careers with 
which they enter college. 

Indeed, indeterminancy is the key in- 
terpretative word which suggests the spe- 
cial need of the services rendered by the 
student personnel dean and student ad- 
visers. In fact, colleges are confronted 
with a depressing array of possible dis- 
turbances—educational, financial, social, 
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personal, family, religious. In today’s en- 
counter the stresses are increased and dis- 
turbing for many young people, and if 
they are not resolved, there is always 
danger of a drop-out or a flunk-out. Testi- 
mony is general, for example, that there is 
a relatively high toll of instability and un- 
certainty where students come from 
unhappy or broken homes. 

Teachers and personnel staff workers 
have the responsibility to work hand-in- 
glove in the exchange of pertinent 
knowledge and advice about troubled in- 
dividuals. In the nature of the case, the 
student advisory role is one of the special 
assets here, for the student is typically 
made to feel that somewhere on the col- 
lege staff are several people who truly 
care in an informed way about personal 
destiny. 

HEALTH 


The problems of health, fitness and 
physical maturation should not be ignored 
at this growth period. There is the need 
of constant solicitude as to physical con- 
dition, exercise, posture and diet no less 
than actual illness. Here, too, the smaller 
institution can afford to do a conscien- 
tious job of check-up and follow-up. 


VOCATIONAL OFFERINGS 


Now the least of the unique values of 
the two-year college is the variety of vo- 
cational explorations the student can 
make, although these vary from college 
to college. Among the frequently avail- 
able vocational offerings are these: secre- 
tarial and special secretarial such as medi- 
cal; pre-nursing ; child development; car- 
tography; industrial design; merchandis- 
ing; radio; painting; sculpture; musical 
performance; drama; the dance. Any 
major in these several directions usually 


requires that the student take supporting 
general or liberal background studies for 
cultural breadth. But at least the student 
can become familiar with the content of 
one or two specialties and evaluate their 
suitability for her. Also if she does well in 
a congenial major she can continue to 
pursue this at an advanced institution. 


THE TRANSFER OPTION 


The appeal of the transfer course is 
also strong and growing. Many students 
who had not visualized the interest they 
might find in a four-year education grow 
truly excited about the continuance of 
their work by transfer to the junior year 
of a four-year college. This is partially ex- 
plained by superior teaching, including 
more intensive teacher-student relation- 
ships in which the life of the mind opens 
out into attractive new vistas by example, 
contagion and suggestion. 

By November of the second year there 
is frequently an upsurge of student in- 
quiry about the merits and advantages of 
one or another college. And the good 
teaching staff and dean can play an im- 
portant stimulative and guidance role 
here. This is, of course, conditional upon 
the appropriate transfer course being 
taken so that credits are readily accepted 
from the two-year work. Given proper 
standards in the first two years of college 
study, the likelihood of a student’s ready 
transfer to a good college is high. Indeed, 
many four-year colleges are glad to admit 
juniors because of the drop-out they have 
experienced in their own first two years. 
Also, the experience of the two-year col- 
lege girls in their transferred setting is 
typically one of more than adequate if not 
superior performance in the last two 
years. The greater problem here is likely 
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to be that the change from a relatively 
small to a much larger and less personal- 
ized college setting requires real social ad- 
justments which do not prove easy and 
sometimes are not even happy. But hope- 
fully the two-year student has learned 
habits of study, responsibility for the use 
of her time and the capacity for inde- 
pendent study effort so that her self- 
assurance carries her through the diffi- 
culties of orientation into the four-year 
setting. 

It needs to be noted, also, that the 
transition from secondary school into any 
college often proves awkward and fum- 
bling. And here again the two-year col- 
lege, being acutely mindful of this, makes 
a special effort in all sorts of ways to ease 
the transition. The adjustment from sec- 
ondary to college performance is in short 
carefully plotted in the private two-year 
college in order to shorten the period of 
groping and ineffectuality, and the results 
on the whole are salutary because sooner 
or later during the first year most students 
have hit their stride and are working to 
good advantage. The drop-outs at the 
end of the first year for academic reasons 
tend to be untypically low. 

Education of the kind here being de- 
scribed is not cheap. There is usually a 
teacher-student ratio (as a rough index of 
personalized teaching) of not more than 
one to ten. Comparatively with private 
secondary schools, the annual package 
tuition’s charge is slightly less. And de- 
pending upon the individual college’s fi- 
nances, there is a substantial offering of 
whole or partial scholarships and paid 
work assignments in order to assure an 
attendance of students both from diverse 
economic levels and also from foreign 
couatries. Two-year colleges have not on 
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the whole been able to accumulate large 
endowments so that the tuition (plus an- 
nual gifts) has to carry the operating cost. 
The problem of new capital outlay for ad- 
ditional buildings is thus a perennial chal- 
lenge to ingenuity, effort and the gener- 
osity of friends. 


CONCLUSION 


What in summary does the private two- 
year college for young women propose in 
broad terms to do? Its purpose is to take 
the variously intending and differently 
equipped students and insofar as two 
years can do it to start them toward a 
more informed desire to be educated at 
their own level of potential in mentality 
and attitude. Objectives are easy to state, 
and success in going toward them is not 
always one hundred per cent. But like all 
colleges, two-year colleges are concerned 
to enhance the competence of the mind 
as the thinking, feeling and motivating 
force toward greater capacity to live well 
personally and socially. And the purpose 
thus envisaged has to do with living a cre- 
ative and rewarding life. It has to do with 
heightened command in living in areas of 
private life, of work and family, of citizen- 
ship and public affairs, and with a cre- 
ative use of leisure time. A college has to 
do with fostering rationality, understand- 
ing, esthetic sensitivity, physical ade- 
quacy, social awareness in both the per- 
sonal and the public grades, a sense of 
moral stability, rootedness, and that cour- 
age of personal decision which is of the 
essence of character. Ideally, also, there 
has to be a sense of wonder, awe, rever- 
ence and commitment which reflects the 
spiritual claims and allegiances of every 
mature soul. 


If the student through all the construc- 
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tive influences which are brought to bear 
upon her will lay the foundations for an 
awareness and desire in these directions, 
that is the outcome which the college 
seeks, albeit each student realizes all of 
this to her own degree depending upon 
her total capacity. The broad subsequent 
options are perhaps these four: to trans- 
fer to a senior college; to choose some 
immediate vocational channel or period 
of training ; to embark into matrimony; to 
return to her own home base and conduct 
a social career in her own locality hope- 
fully including some voluntary com- 
munity work. 

The two-year college is designed to ad- 
vance the well-advised student in her 
competence to enter one or another of 


these several fields. Does all this sound 


somewhat unconventional and unaca- 
demic? It is not so. There are carefully 
planned sequences of study. The student 
organizations and life are carefully super- 
vised to yield educational dividends. The 
personal relations with adults are at once 
informal and sufficiently friendly to re- 
sult for most in a true learning experience 
and guided growth. 

Thus it is that the purpose of the two- 
year college is distinctive. For the girl who 
is at once undecided yet determined to ad- 
vance her own self-orientation and edu- 
cation, the benefits in hundreds of in- 
stances have proved astonishing. The 
continuing pressures upon these colleges 
to take more students is indicative of the 
unique educational function they have 
successfully been designed to serve. 
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Criteria for Rating Junior College 
Student Newspaper 


JOHNS H. HARRINGTON 


EFFECTIVENESS Of the junior college stu- 
dent newspaper has been judged chiefly 
through general criteria established by 
national press associations. Although such 
appraisal has been valuable, the writer 
believes that evaluation could profitably 
be extended with additional criteria re- 
lated specifically to the educational ob- 
jectives of the junior college. Development 
and application of such criteria could 
assist student staffs, advisers, administra- 
tors, and others in judging the contribu- 
tions of the paper from a greater per- 
spective and could also provide greater 
recognition of the paper’s role in campus 
life. Therefore, the writer prepared a list 
of proposed educational criteria for evalu- 
ation of the junior college student news- 
paper and submitted them to a group of 
jurors for rating as part of a doctoral 
study at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

Organizations which endorsed this 
project were the Student Personnel Com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges; the Executive Commit- 
tee of the California Junior College 
Association; the Journalism Association 


JOHNS H. HARRINGTON is Editor, School 
Publications, Division of Instructional Services, 
Los Angeles City Schools. He has contributed 
numerous articles to education magazines, and 
the information for this article was taken from 
his doctoral dissertation. 


of Junior Colleges; the Executive Board 
of the Southern California Junior College 
Association; and the Research in Educa- 
tion Committee, Los Angeles City 
Schools. 

Preliminary steps included examination 
of the professional literature in terms of 
(1) the educational potential of the stu- 
dent newspaper and (2) statements of 
junior college objectives by leaders in 
junior college education. Five objectives 
were selected as a framework for the 
newspaper criteria: Preparation for Ad- 
vanced Study, Vocational Education, 
General Education, Community Service, 
and Guidance. 

After 113 criteria were prepared, they 
were incorporated in an inquiry form 
circulated among 59 jurors representing 
20 states and the District of Columbia. 
The jurors included (1) junior college 
administrators, (2) leaders in journalism 
education, (3) professors of education 
and others specially qualified, and (4) 
education editors or school reporters for 
metropolitan newspapers. 

Only those jurors who met one of the 
following qualifications were asked to 
participate in the study: 


1. Officers of national, state, or local junior 
college associations 

2. National, state, or county consultants in 
junior college education 

3. Presently or formerly the president or 
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director of a junior college, or presently 
a dean 

4. Officers in national, state, or local journal- 
ism organizations; former national presi- 
dents of journalism associations. 

5. Advisers of junior college newspapers win- 
ning national awards from press associa- 
tions 

6. Directors of university schools of journal- 
ism or others similarly qualified 

7. Professors of education serving on doc- 
toral committee and/or acting as consul- 
tants on junior college education 

8. Education editors or writers for metro- 
politan newspapers in counties with popu- 
lations of 1,000,000 or more. 


On the basis of juror opinions, 38 cri- 
teria received mean ratings of 3.75 or 
above on a scale ranging from 1. (of no 
importance) to 5. (of particular impor- 
tance). These highest-rated items are 
listed in the accompanying table. Al- 
though the possible range of ratings for 
the criteria was five points, the actual 
range was from 2.81 to 4.40. Seventy- 
nine, or 69.03 per cent of the items, were 
given mean ratings of 3.5 or above by the 
jurors. Seventeen of the proposed criteria 
were rated between 4.0 and 4.4. Since 
only nine criteria had mean ratings below 
3.0, most items were considered by jurors 
to be of “fair” or “above average” value 
for evaluation of the student newspaper 
in terms of junior college educational 
objectives. 

Among the 10 highest-ranked criteria, 
there were more related to General Edu- 
cation than to all other objectives com- 
bined. Among the 38 criteria with mean 
rankings of 3.75 or higher, 14 criteria 
were related to General Education; eight 
each were related to Guidance and to Vo- 
cational Education; and four each were 
related to Preparation for Advanced 
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Study and to Community Service. Despite 
the fact that jurors were not asked to 
indicate on the inquiry form their general 
reaction to the proposed criteria, 18 jurors 
commented favorably and one unfavor- 
ably concerning them. Frequently, those 
who participated in the study emphasized 
that the paper could not contribute to 
junior college objectives by duplicating 
the catalog or administrative bulletins, or 
by losing reader interest of the student 
body. In other words, an article must first 
appeal to the student and qualify as a 
newspaper item before it can be con- 
sidered as a contribution to an educa- 
tional objective. 

As a result of the high criteria ratings 
by jurors, it was concluded that student 
newspapers can contribute successfully to 
over-all purposes of the junior college. 
Jurors indicated that the paper was best 
able to serve the General Education ob- 
jective and next most capable of assisting 
the Guidance and Vocational Education 
goals. On the other hand, the ratings sug- 
gested that the student newspaper was 
least able to serve Preparation for Ad- 
vanced Study and Community Service. 

It appeared to this writer, however, 
that more coverage could be provided 
the latter objectives through greater co- 
operation of the faculty and through in- 
creased resourcefulness of the student 
newspaper staff. It also appeared that the 
38 criteria which received the highest 
mean ratings from the jurors might be 
useful as individual junior colleges as a 
basis for a self-evaluation check list. How- 
ever, items should be deleted or added to 
the check list as necessary to be consistent 
with the educational program of the 
individual college. 
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Rank Mean 
Order Rating 
1. 4.40 
2. 4.38 
3. 4.22 
45 4.20 
45 4.20 
6. 4.18 
7. 4.16 
8. 4.15 
95 4.13 
9.5 4.13 
11. 4.1] 
12. 4.09 
13.5 4.06 
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Criterion 


“Campus forums” in the columns of the newspapers, 
letters-to-the-editor, or other devices which provide 
members of the student body at large with the oppor- 
tunity’ of exchanging ideas and shaping their personal 
philosophies 


Announcement of scholarships, grants, or of other 
benefits available to students who attend four-year 
colleges or universities 


Announcement or description of similar services or 
events for freshman students, including opportunities 
for counseling and testing, orientation assemblies, wel- 
come dance, and “Howdy Week” activities 


Announcement of contests or programs that encourage 
interest and greater proficiency in such areas as mathe- 
matics, creative writing, and public speaking 


Announcement or descriptions of special cultural 
events planned by regular faculty and student body 
for parents or other members of the community, such 
as art exhibits, concerts, operas, drama productions, 
conferences, institute sessions, lectures, forums, or 
debates 


Announcement and reports of art exhibits, concerts, 
musicales, and other events either held on campus or 
in the community which contribute to a greater ap- 
preciation of the fine arts 


Descriptions of placement services and procedures 
for graduates of vocation and curriculum programs 


Announcement or descriptions of various athletic 
events to which the community is particularly invited 
or in which it is taking part 


Articles that encourage exercising of the privileges and 
responsibilities of democratic citizenship 


Announcement of campus drives and articles encour- 
aging participation in them or which publicize results 


Descriptions of opportunities for club membership 
and/or participation in student body activities 


Announcement or description of programs to encour- 
age scholarship, lectures on “how-to-study,” or discus- 
sion of other ways in which a student can best take 
advantage of classroom experience 


Reports of visits by representatives of local business or 
industry to interview or assist prospective employees 


Jr. College 
Objective 


IIT. (General 


Education ) 


I. (Prep. for Adv. 
Study ) 


V. (Guidance) 


III. (General 
Education ) 


IV (Community 
Service) 


III. (General 
Education ) 


II (Vocational 
Education ) 


IV. (Community 
Service ) 


III. (General 


Education ) 


III. (General 
Education ) 


V. (Guidance) 


V. (Guidance) 


II. (Vocational 
Education ) 
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13.5 


15. 


16. 


18.5 


18.5 


22.3 


22.3 


25.5 


4.06 


4.05 


4.04 


4.02 


3.96 


3.94 


3.87 


3.87 


3.85 


Announcement and/or reports of programs which con- 
tribute to the individual’s orientation to his environ- 
ment, including the college, community, nation, and 
world 


Explanations regarding college facilities or services 
that will aid the student, such as use of library and 
placement bureau, location and description of health 
center, registration procedure, method of obtaining 
loans and scholarships, how to obtain counseling ap- 
pointments 


Reports of visits by counselors or other representatives 
of four-year colleges or universities to interview or 
assist prospective students 


Reports of the results of competitions that encourage 
interest and greater proficiency in such areas as mathe- 
matics, creative writing, and public speaking; or pub- 
lishing of winning entries in such contests 


Announcement of work-study arrangements, employee 
benefits, or other special advantages offered by certain 
vocational fields 


Explanations of student body facilities and services 
that will aid the student, such as student store, busi- 
ness office, “lost and found,” “book exchange,” food- 
vending machines, and rental typewriters 


Descriptions of international club activities 


Announcement of performance or recognition of junior 
college graduates as a group in certain businesses or 
industries 


Articles which assist the individual student in selecting 
vocational or professional goals such as reports of panels 
representing business fields, special group counseling, 
summaries of employment opportunities, and discus- 
sion of skills or abilities needed for success in certain 
fields 


Announcement of services to veterans and procedures 
that must be followed in order to obtain benefits under 
federal or state laws or to gain unit credit for military 
service 


Articles describing services to assist with “special ad- 
justment,” such as classes to increase reading speed, 
operation of speech clinic and tutoring services; and 
description of facilities for wheelchair students or those 
with impaired vision 


Reports of current employment requirements in voca- 


tional fields 
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III. (General 
Education) 


V. (Guidance) 


(Prep. for Adv. 
Study ) 


III. (General 
Education ) 


I. (Vocational 
Education ) 


V. (Guidance) 


III. (General 
Education) 


II. (Vocational 
Education ) 


V. (Guidance) 


II. ( Vocational 
Education ) 
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Rank Mean Jr. College 
Order Rating Criterion Objective 
25.5 3.85 Descriptions of religious group activities (often pub- III. (General 
licized even when off-campus ) Education ) 
a. 3.84 Reports of work-study or work-experience programs, as IV. (Community 
well as other projects which involve cooperation of Service) 
the community as part of the educational program of 
the junior college 
28.5 3.82 Announcement of counseling or other services provided II. (Vocational 
by junior college to assist incoming students in plan- Educational ) 
ning programs of training for vocational fields 
28.5 3.82 Reports of activities of junior college alumni of who IT. (Vocational 
are employed by business and industry Education ) 
30.3 3.80 Announcement of scholastic or other performance of I. (Prep for Adv. 
junior college graduates as a group at a four-year col- Study ) 
lege or university 
30.3 3.80 Reports of junior college alumni who have become I. (Prep. for Adv. 
teachers, physicians, or members of other professional Study ) 
fields for which at least four-year college training was 
required 
30.3 3.80 Descriptions of creative writing club activities III. (General 
Education ) 
33.5 3.78 Articles which publicize and encourage participation III. (General 
in intramural athletic activities or which in other ways Education ) 
promote interest in personal health and hygiene 
33.5 3.78 Articles describing the assistance of faculty or students IV. (Community 
with various community projects, such as technical Service ) 
advice in agriculture or engineering; student aid for 
Red Cross activities or at charitable institutions; and 
student leadership of youth groups 
35.3 3.76 Interviews with alumni who have successfully com- II. (Vocational 
pleted a two-year vocational curriculum Education ) 
35.3 3.76 Descriptions of mathematics club activities III. (General 
Education ) 
35.3 3.76 Descriptions of selective service requirements, proce- V. (Guidance) 
dures for obtaining student deferments, opportunities 
to reduce military service obligation through Armed 
Forces reserve program 
38. 3.75 Descriptions of intramural athletic team activities III. (General 


Education ) 
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Modern Languages in a Community College 
Cc. M. LOMBARD 


IN viEW of the recent publicity given to 
language study and its importance to 
national defense, a brief consideration of 
a modern language curriculum in a 
typical community college appears in 
order. The case in point here is Chicago 
City Junior College. Since the underlying 
philosophy at this college, similar to other 
two-year institutions, is to produce better 
citizens through general education, it 
might be well to examine how a modern 
language as an elective contributes to 
such a program. 

Study of a second language may seem 
to be an endeavor of a specialized nature 
with no immediate application to the 
broader fields of social science, English, 
humanities, and the physical and natural 
sciences. However, far from being remote, 
the relationship is actually much closer 
than one might suspect. By its very nature, 
language involves a social situation, and 
when speech of a foreign country is pre- 
sented to a student through exercises in 
basic conversation, he begins to partici- 
pate vicariously in the thought and be- 
havior patterns of the new culture. 

Thus, in addition to the background in 
critical thinking, analysis of communica- 
tion media, and effective use of English 
which train him for citizenship in his own 
society, the student, in a modern language 
class is actively engaged in preparing him- 


CHARLES M. LOMBARD is a member of the 
Department of Modern Languages at Wright 
Junior College, Chicago, Illinois. 


self for some of the duties of world citizen- 
ship. He can acquire new and stimulating 
insights by becoming acquainted with 
even a few of the everyday idioms and 
speech patterns of a particular country. 
The resultant increase in his appreciation 
and understanding enables him to develop 
a more sympathetic attitude toward other 
countries which, while not always enjoy- 
ing American standards of material com- 
fort, have cultural and artistic traditions 
worthy of respect. 

The experience of the staff at Wright 
has shown that textbooks offering conver- 
sational situations peculiar to the country 
in which the language is spoken are much 
more useful than those texts that do not 
have this feature. For example, students 
of French are amused to read about the 
endless, small shops in France where 
supermarkets are unknown and frozen 
foodstuffs are regarded w'th suspicion. A 


Spanish class may smile at the custom of 


‘the siesta while learning that the reason 


for its existence lies not only in climate 
and weather conditions but in a different 
philosophy of life. 

In addition to textbooks with a conver- 
sational approach, reading materials 
dealing with brief, historical sketches of 
a country or excerpts from the writings of 
its famous authors are helpful. Although 
the time allotted to such work is of neces- 
sity brief, a student may still learn in 
greater detail about the civilization of a 
nation. At the Wright Branch of Chicago 
City Junior College, one-credit courses in 
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the literary and intellectual history of 
France, Germany, and the Spanish- 
speaking peoples serve to supplement the 
regular program. 

Occasionally movies from the tourist 
offices of various countries are used to 
motivate a student by providing him with 
an actual glimpse of the terrain, monu- 
ments, and customs of the people whose 
language he is learning to speak and read. 
In regard to the latter skill, reading is not 
primarily a tool for graduate research as 
many persons are inclined to believe. On 
the contrary, the ability to grasp the 
meaning of signs in a station, the menu 
at a restaurant, or the headlines of a 
newspaper is an essential element in ac- 
quiring a working knowledge of another 
language, a knowledge that is becoming 
increasingly important. Monolingualism 
should be considered outmoded in a 
world where the old system of a balance 
of power has disappeared. 

Language study, then, while not advis- 
able for all students, can be recommended 
for a large number, especially those con- 
templating senior college. With the pre- 
dicted rise in enrollment and tuition costs, 
the junior college will be called upon to 
serve more high school graduates who are 
potential candidates for a university de- 
gree. Many will come from the upper half 
of their classes and will profit from lan- 
guage study. Adult students will also dis- 
cover that knowledge of a foreign lan- 
guage can lead to a new and fascinating 
avocation. The increase in travel outside 
America emphasizes the community serv- 
ice that would be rendered to established 
wage-earners who, unlike younger stu- 
dents in day sessions, view a trip to a 
foreign country as a definite possibility. 

By penetrating the barrier to inter- 
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national understanding erected by mono- 
lingualism, language study can be readily 
integrated with a curriculum in general 
education suitable to all age groups. 
There is a measure of truth in the old 
notion that knowledge of another lan- 
guage leads to a greater appreciation of 
English. Students in the social sciences, 
for example, may profit from contact with 
another culture; the reading materials 
used in German, Spanish, French, or 
Russian add to and expand the facts ac- 
quired in a course in humanities. 

Under the guidance of a well-informed 
counseling staff, students with linguistic 
talent can be informed about careers in 
government work, such as translators and 
interpreters in the foreign service or one 
of the several agencies devoted to na- 
tional security, and prospective teachers 
may discover in language a field in which 
their particular abilities and interests can 
be put to use in a classroom. In this regard 
a program of inservice training for ele- 
mentary teachers might include course 
offerings at a community college to pre- 
pare them to initiate a program of foreign 
language instruction in their classes. Such 
courses, both introductory and “re- 
fresher,” could be expanded according to 
the needs of a particular area. 

The enthusiastic response to the tele- 
vision programs in Spanish and Russian 
presented by Chicago Junior College dur- 
ing 1958-59 indicates an awakened public 
interest in modern languages. Moreover, 
it is apparent that language study supple- 
ments a curriculum in general education. 
The question of its future growth and 
service must find an answer in the co- 
operation of administration and faculty 
that has characterized the development of 
every successful community college. 
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The Relationship of Vocational Orientation to 
Scholastic Achievement 


DONALD A. BIGGS AND SARA K. BIGGS 


THE NEA report, Manpower and Educa- 
tion, stresses the need for occupational 
information being supplied to university 
freshmen. Guidance experts call this 
gathering of information about occupa- 
tional requirements, opportunities and 
prospects, and maintaining a system of 
making such material accessible the cogni- 
tive or information-giving aspect of vo- 
cational guidance, and the term voca- 
tional orientation is used to describe this 
aspect of vocational guidance. 

Other sources suggest that whether or 
not a student has a definite vocational 
goal in college is not the significant ques- 
tion in itself. They feel that the basis for 
the student’s vocational choice and its ap- 
propriateness are the major questions for 
college and university vocational guid- 
ance. 

Evidence provided by research has not 
been conclusive in proving that a definite 
vocational goal is associated with aca- 
demic achievement. Also the question of 
the relationship of other factors of voca- 
tional orientation to academic achieve- 
ment has not been proven conclusively. 


DONALD BIGGS is Residence Adviser, 
Dykstra Residence Hall, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. Formerly he was Head 
Resident of Williams Hall, Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. SARA 
BIGGS was formerly Assistant to the Dean of 
Students at Bowling Green State University. 


The purpose of this study is to invesi- 
gate the relationship between four factors 
of vocational orientation and academic 
achievement in male university freshmen 
in a rural midwestern university. The first 
semester grades will be considered a 
measure of academic achievement. Vari- 
ous studies of college drop-outs have im- 
plied that the high drop-out rate in first 
semester freshmen is due to their lack of 
vocational orientation. 

The subjects in the investigation were 
101 male freshman students at a rural 
midwestern university. Past research by 
the senior author has revealed that the 
sample of male freshmen in this investiga- 
tion is not significantly different from the 
university male freshman population. 

The data were collected by means of a 
questionnaire which dealt with the fol- 
lowing four factors: 


. Does the student state a vocational goal? 
Does the student state an area of concen- 
tration? 

. Does the student state considered realistic 
views concerning the world of work? 

. Is the student acquainted with the person- 
nel services that have direct vocational 
implications? 

. Does the student state an interest in the 
world of work? 


Positive answers to questions concern- 
ing these factors are to be considered a 
measure of vocational orientation. The 
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questionnaires were first distributed to 
127 freshmen, 122 sophomores, 128 
juniors, and 107 senior male students. The 
results were tabulated and a weight sys- 
tem was established for scoring the ques- 
tionnaires. They were distributed by 
student counselors to the sample of 
students, completed immediately, and re- 
turned to the counselors. 

A Pearson product-moment co-efficient 
was computed between first semester 
grade averages and vocational orienta- 
tion test scores; first semester grade aver- 
ages and A.C.E. Psychological Examina- 
tion total raw scores; and A.C.E. Psycho- 
logical Examination total raw scores and 
vocational orientation test scores. A par- 
tial correlation was computed between 
the first semester grade averages and the 
vocational orientation test scores, holding 
A.C.E. Psychological Examination total 
raw scores constant. In order to determine 
the proximity of the sample partial corre- 
lation and true measure, the standard 
error of partial correlation was also com- 
puted. 

The “t” test of the co-efficient of corre- 
lation was estimated on each of the three 
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Pearson product-moment co-efficients and 
the partial correlation, using Fisher’s 
method. Table D in Guilford’s Funda- 
mental Statistics in Psychology and Edu- 
cation was used to test the estimated “‘t’s” 
for significance. 

Table I shows the Pearson product- 
moment co-efficients, the partial corre- 
lation, and the standard error of the 
partial correlation for the relationships 
between the three variables being con- 
sidered. 

The Pearson product-moment co- 
efficient of .31 between the A.C.E. Psy- 
chological Examination total raw scores 
and first semester grades is significant at 
the .01 level. These results confirm al- 
ready published research findings which 
show a positive relationship between 
scores on the A.C.E. Psychological Exami- 
nation and college grades. 

The Pearson product-moment  co- 
efficient of .13 between vocational orien- 
tation test scores and the A.C.E. Psycho- 
logical Examination total raw _ scores 
yields a “t” of 1.34 which is not significant 
at the .05 level. Thus it is indicated that 
there is little or no relationship between 


TABLE I 


Summary of Data Concerning Relationships Between Vocational Orientation Test Scores, 
First Semester Grades and A.C.E. Psychological Examination Total Raw Scores of 
First Semester Male Freshmen in a Rural Midwestern University 


r A.C.E. Psychological Examination Total Raw Scores and First Semester 


Grades 


r Vocational Orientation Test Scores and First Semester Grades 
Vocational Orientation Test Scores and A.C.E. Psychological 


Examination Total Raw Scores 


r Vocational Orientation Test Scores and First Semester Grades Holding 
A.C.E. Psychological Examination Total Raw Scores Constant 
Standard Error of the Partial Correlation of Vocational Orientation 
Test Scores and First Semester Grades holding A.C.E. Psychological 


Examination Total Raw Scores Constant 
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this test of vocational orientation and the 
A.C.E. Psychological Examination. 

The Pearson product-moment 
efficient of .17 between vocational orien- 
tation test scores and first semester grades 
vields a “t” of 1.71. A “t” of 1.71 is not 
significant at the .05 level but is significant 
at the .10 level. This indicates that in the 
case of the subjects in the sample and the 
school in question, the relationship of the 
four factors of vocational orientation 
being considered and first semester grade 
averages is near the usually accepted 
limits of statistical significance. 

The partial correlation which was then 
computed between the vocational orien- 
tation test scores and first semester grades, 
holding the A.C.E. Psychological Exami- 
nation total raw scores constant, was .15 
yielding a “t” of 1.50 which is not signifi- 
cant at the .10 level. This lowering of the 
statistical significance of the “t” by hold- 
ing the A.C.E. Psychological Examination 
total raw scores constant, indicates that 
the A.C.E. Psychological Examination 
total raw scores have an effect on the 
relationship between the vocational orien- 
tation test scores and first semester grades. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In the interpretation of the results of 
this study, it is necessary to remember 


that the measure of vocational orienta- 
tion was considered valid because the 
authors submitted it to authorities who 
considered it valid. Any measure of this 
type must be refined and statistically 
validated. The results of this study should 
be interpreted only in relationship to the 
population from which the sample was 
drawn. 

The results of the study seem to indi- 
cate that in respect to students and the 
school under consideration, the four fac- 
tors of vocational orientation being con- 
sidered have no significant effect on their 
first semester grades. But on the basis of 
this research, the four factors of voca- 
tional orientation as measured by this 
test, cannot be considered as significant 
factors in predicting academic achieve- 
ment of first semester male freshmen in 
this university as can the A.C.E. Psycho- 
logical Examination Scores. 

The vocational orientation factors con- 
sidered might have more significant effect 
on academic achievement in succeeding 
semesters, and it is also possible that other 
factors in vocational orientation may 
affect academic achievement. Further 
research is needed in this area in order 
to understand more completely the role 
of vocational orientation in academic 
achievement. 
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Analysis of Negro Junior College Growth 


GEORGE H. WALKER, JR. 


THIS ANAYSIs includes data from the 1959 
Junior College Directory and information 
gathered by the writer from additional 
Negro institutions recognized as junior 
colleges. 


NUMBER OF COLLEGES AND 
ENROLLMENTS 


Table I shows the number of colleges 
and the total enrollments, with the per- 
centage of increase from 1929-30 to the 
present. Data used from 1929-30 to 1949-— 
50 represent listings of the Directory only. 
From 1950-51 to 1956-57 brief supple- 
mentary data have been added by the in- 
vestigator which have increased slightly 
the total number of Negro colleges suit- 
able for analysis. In the present analysis, 
data for enrollment and faculty are taken 
from the 1959 Directory only. 

The 1959 Junior College Directory list- 
ed 20 Negro junior colleges in the United 
States operating dual educational systems. 
For purposes of this analysis, 19 junior 
colleges’ will be used, since one of the 20, 
Volusia County Community College, was 
not in operation during the period for 
which enrollment data are reported. 

New to the analysis is Volusia County 
Community College, a public institution 
established at Daytona Beach, Florida, in 
February, 1958; it now holds membership 


GEORGE H. WALKER, JR. is Professor of 
Education, Southern University, Baton Rouge, 
Lovisiana. 


in the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. Mention should be made here 
of other recently established public Florida 
junior colleges for Negroes not as yet 
listed in the Directory. They are the fol- 
lowing: Hampton Junior College, Ocala; 
Roosevelt Junior College, West Palm 
Beach; Rosenwald Community Junior 
College, Panama City; and Suwannee 
River Junior College, Madison. Selma 
University at Selma, Alabama, not yet 
listed in the Directory, has a junior college 
program that has been in operation since 
the fall of 1956. On the negative side of 
the Negro junior college movement, Har- 
bison Junior College in Irmo, South Caro- 
lina, closed its doors in 1957. 

Table II gives the distribution of stu- 
dents from 1931-32 through 1957-58 in 
terms of academic classification. The clas- 
sification “others” includes both the 
special and the adult students. It was not 


1The Negro colleges appearing in the Di- 
rectory with sufficient data are these: Alabama 
State College, Junior College Branch; Carver 
College (N.C.); Clinton Junior College; Coa- 
homa Junior College; Daniel Payne College; 
Edward Waters College; Friendship Junior Col- 
lege; Gibbs Junior College; Immanual Luth- 
eran College; Mary Holmes Junior College; 
Morristown N. and I. College; Norfolk Di- 
vision of Virginia State College; Okolona Col- 
lege; Prentiss Institute; S. A. Owen Junior 
College; Utica Junior College; Virginia The- 
ological Seminary and College; Voorhees 
Junior College; and Washington Junior Col- 
lege. 
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ANALYSIS OF NEGRO JUNIOR COLLEGE GROWTH 


TABLE I 


Junior Colleges and Their Enrollments 


Percentage of 


School Number of Enroll- Increase in 
Year Colleges ment Enrollment 
1929-30 14 1,405 

1930-31 19 1,497 5.54 
1931-32 21 1,618 8.08 
1932-33 29 2,181 24.78 
1933-34 24 2,586 18.56 
1934-35 28 3,133 21.15 
1935-36 25 3,126 — .22 
1936-37 32 3,595 15.00 
1937-38 30 3,857 7.28 
1938-39 29 5,100 32.22 
193940 32 4,439 —12.96 
1940-41 28 4,333 — 2.38 
1941-42 29 4,336 — .06 
1942-43 26 4,241 — 2.19 
1943-44 25 3,317 —21.78 
1944—45 25 3,290 — £81 
1945-46 23 3,753 14.07 
1946-47 23 5,042 34.34 
1947-48 22 6,173 22.43 
1948-49 23 6,735 9.10 
1949-50 26 6,447 — 4.27 
1950-51 24 7,173 11.26 
1951-52 29 6,091 —15.08 
1952-53 26 5,911 — 2.95 
1953-54 28 6,536 10.57 
1954—55 23 5,866 —10.25 
1955-56 19 7,046 20.1 
1956-57 22 6,008 —14.73 
1957-58 19 6,806 13.28 


until 1947-48 that special and adult stu- 


dents were reported separately. 

Table III shows the number of public 
and private junior colleges from 1929-30 
to the present. Public junior colleges have 
always been in the minority. In the cur- 
rent analysis the public junior colleges are 
36.84 per cent of the total, which is an in- 
crease of 5.03 per cent over last year. 

A breakdown of junior colleges in terms 
of states gives the following distribution: 
Mississippi ranks first with five junior col- 
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Distribution of Enrollments 


Year Freshman Sophomore Others Total 
1931-32 1,001 377 240 1,619 
1932-33 1,386 624 171 2,181 
1933-34 1,402 739 445 2,586 
1934-35 1,845 993 295 3,133 
1935-36 1,827 1,186 
1936-37 2,019 1,200 376 3,595 
1937-38 2,180 1,412 265 3,857 
1938-39 1,981 1,195 1,873 5,100* 
1939-40 2,015 1,273 1,151 4,439 
1940-41 1,998 1,478 857 4,333 
1941-42 1,878 1,389 1,069 4,336 
1942-43 1,286 889 2,066 4,241 
1943-44 1,140 719 1,458 3,317 
1944-45 1,354 824 1,112 3,290 
1945-46 1,471 891 1,391 3,753 
1946-47 2,043 1,096 1,903 5,042 
1947-48 1,813 1,512 2,848 6,173 
1948-49 1,870 1,327 3,538 6,735 
1949-50 2,297 1,339 2,811 6,447 
1950-51 2,499 1,477 3,197 7,173 
1951-52 2,387 1,514 2,190 6,091 
1952-53 2,209 1,409 2,293 5,911 
1953-54 2,659 1,578 2,307 6,536 
1954-55 2,047 1,148 2,671 5,866 
1955-56 2,301 1,283 3,462 7,046 
1956-57 2,594 1,580 1,834 6,008 
1957-58 2,513 1,578 2,715 6,806 


* Mary Holmes Seminary gave for the school 
year 1938-39 a total enrollment of 51 students 
with no distribution given as to the classes re- 
ferred to in the table. However, the 51 students 
have been included under “Total” in the table. 


leges; Florida and South Carolina, second 
with three junior colleges each; Alabama, 
North Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia, 
third with two junior colleges each. The 
enrollment figures for 1959 are those 
covering the entire 1957-58 academic year 
including summer school. 

Virginia, again this year, is the state 
with the largest total enrollment—3,088 
students. The Norfolk Division of Virginia 
State College, Norfolk, Virginia, still has 
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Taste III 


Growth in Number of Junior Colleges 
1929-30 to 1957-58 


Percentage 
Public 


28.6 
23.8 
16.0 
20.7 
13.8 
24.0 
27.3 
29.2 
42.8 
30.4 
31.6 
31.8 
36.8 


Year Total Public Private 


1929-30 4 
1932-33 
1935-36 
1938-39 
1941-42 
1944-45 
1947-48 
1950-51 
1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 
1956-57 
1957-58 
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[V 


Size of Junior Colleges as Viewed Through 
Breakdown of Enrollment Figures 


Number of Colleges 
Public Private 


l 


Total 


Enrollment 


49 
99 
100— 199 
200— 299 
300- 399 
400— 499 
500— 599 
600— 699 
700— 799 
800— 899 
900-— 999 

1000-1999 
2000-2999 


Total 


© 
| 


the largest total enrollment for a single in- 
stitution, with 2,856 students, an increase 
of 901 students over the enrollment given 
last year for the Division. 

Table IV shows the relative size of the 
Negro junior college as seen through a 
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breakdown of enrollment figures. Twelve, 
or 63.15 per cent, of the junior colleges 
have fewer than 200 students. Of this 
number, two are public junior colleges. 
Five, or 26.31 per cent, (3 public and 2 
private) of the institutions have enroll- 
ments which range from 232 to 510 stu- 
dents ; one of the colleges has 671 students. 

Table V shows that freshman enroll- 
ment has decreased by 6.3 per cent; soph- 
omore enrollment, by 3.1 per cent. 

From Table VI one may note that adult 
enrollment has decreased 13.9 per cent 
over last year. 


TABLe V 


Comparison of Junior College Enrollment 
Figures In Classes for School Years 
1957-58 and 1956-57 


Percentage 


1957-58 1956-57 
36.9 


Number 


2,913 
1,678 23.2 
2,170 31.9 

545 8.0 


6,806 100.0 


Class 


Freshman 
Sophomore 
Special 
Adult 


Total 


Tasie VI 


Adult Enrollment in Junior Colleges Over a 
Ten-Year Period from 1948-49 
to 1957-58 


Percentage of 


Adult Adult 


545 
1,319 
1,701 

866 

1,919 
1,388 
1,247 
1,923 

863 

513 


Total 


6,806 
6,008 
7,046 
5,866 
6,536 
5,911 
6,091 
7,173 
6,447 
6,347 


Year 


1957-58 
1956-57 
1955-56 
1954-55 
1953-54 
1952-53 
1951-52 
1950-51 
1949-50 
1948-49 
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Taste VII 


Special Student Enrollment in Junior 
Colleges Over a Ten-Year Period 
from 1949-1958 


Percentage of 
Special 
44.2 
30.2 
17.6 
15.4 


Enrollment 


2,804 
1,949 
1,265 
943 
905 
388 
1,424 
1,761 
515 
2,170 


Year 


1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 
1956-57 
1957-58 


The figures in Table VII show that 
special student enrollment has increased 
23.3 per cent since last year; it is higher 
now than it has been since the 1948—49 
school year when 2,804 special students 
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were enrolled. This year special students 
are 31.9 per cent of Negro junior college 
students. 

The 19 Negro institutions have 252 full- 
time and 123 part-time instructors, or a 
total of 375 instructors for 1957-58 as 
compared with 383 the previous year. 
The 123 part-time instructors are equiv- 
alent to 48 full-time instructors, making a 
total of 300, or 15.78, full-time instructors 
per institution. 


ACCREDITATION AND ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERS HIP 


Nine, or 47.36 per cent, of the 19 institu- 
tions are members (eight active and one 
provisional) of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. Six, or 31.57 per cent, 
of the schools are accredited by the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 
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My Sabbitical Year in Europe: 
The Reactions of a Junior College Librarian 


HENRY LIVINGSTON LASH 


MY SABBATICAL year of travel in Europe 
has been a wonderful experience—per- 
haps the greatest and most rewarding in 
my life. I feel I know and love America 
so much better now for having met 
firsthand America’s “parents,” talked 
with them in the streets, parks, restau- 
rants, classrooms, and in their homes; 
talked with them about themselves and 
their problems, and those of their suc- 
cessful “‘child,” America, which has be- 
come so powerful, so big and rich. 

I tried to observe and study the 
strengths and how they are reflected in 
America and in our American way of life. 
I developed an affection and sympathy 
for Europeans that I had never had be- 
fore. At the same time I gained a new ap- 
preciation and pride in my good fortune of 
being an American, an American school 
man especially a free public junior col- 
lege librarian, for if I learned any one 
thing from my trip it is the conviction 
that what places America above all 
countries is our basic democratic ideal of 
equality of educational opportunity. 

Early in October my wife and I sailed 
for Europe from New York. I enjoyed 
New York tremendously and got a great 
deal from my month in Manhattan. I had 


HENRY LIVINGSTON LASH is Head Librarian 
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a visit with the editor of the Library 
Journal and with the head of the Special 
Libraries Association. Visits to New York’s 
Metropolitan Museum and the Museum 
of Modern Art were also enriching experi- 
ences for me. 

Sailing on the French Line’s famous 
Liberté was a rewarding experience in 
several ways. I had an opportunity to 
practice my French in earnest and meet 
people aboard who later helped us to 
know Europe and the Europeans better. 

We landed at Plymouth, England, 
where we took a train for London. My 
most memorable experience in London 
came to me while standing open-mouthed 
in the House of Lords, absorbing English 
history as depicted along the walls of 
Parliament: the Bill of Rights, the Magna 
Carta, and all the rest. Here was the 
history of England’s struggle for freedom. 
Here was the inheritance we Americans 
gained from our mother country, and I 
felt no off-spring ever owed a mother 
more. 

In London we picked up our little 
Austin A-50 Sedan which proved to be an 
excellent car for our 13,000-mile drive 
through Europe. And we firmly believe 
that driving is the very best way to see 
Europe. 

Our first trip in the car was through 
Chaucer’s Canterbury to Dover, the 
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MY SABBATICAL YEAR IN EUROPE 


famous channel port. Of course, I took 
photos of the White Cliffs of Dover and 
Dover Castle, built in the tenth century. 

It is well for the head librarian of a 
junior college to have a broad cultural 
background. A librarian is supposed to 
know a little bit about almost everything. 
My whole European trip helped in this 
respect, especially England. Seeing Ox- 
ford and Cambridge and Eton and 
Stratford-upon-Avon did much for me. I 
saw where the poet Gray went to college, 
also Lord Chesterfield, Christopher Mar- 
lowe, John Milton, William Wordsworth, 
Lord Byron, Sir Isaac Newton, John 
Harvard—all Cambridge men. I also 
saw the serene old colleges of Oxford 
whose famous graduates include William 
Penn, William Gladstone, Anthony Eden, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Cecil Rhodes, Adam 
Smith and Edward Gibbon. 

At Stratford-upon-Avon I knelt at the 
shrine of the immortal bard and attended 
a play at the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre. It was the finest performance of 
Shakespeare I have ever seen. When the 
final curtain came down and the orches- 
tra played “God Save the Queen,” I felt 
a deep emotional pride in being able to 
claim English as my mother tongue. 
Never before had I appreciated how 
beautiful the English language can be. 

Wellington said that the Battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing fields of 
Eton, and as I watched the English boys 
of Eton playing cricket on the famous 
greensward I was very much impressed 
with this phase of English education. 
Sportsmanship, fairplay, teamwork, and 
discipline are British characteristics that 
spring from this sort of training. The 
patient way Londoners queue up waiting 
for an omnibus or cinema show, the way 
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they stood fast on the beach of Dunkirk 
and during the air battle of Britain—these 
things are learned at Harrow and Eton. 

Across the English Channel I found an 
entirely different world—la belle France! 
But here again the French character is 
formed in the French schools. The French 
school boy spends all his time studying. 
Organized group sports and games have 
no place in his stiff and academic cur- 
riculum. I was very much impressed with 
the high cultural level of the average 
French student. He is instilled with a love 
for the classics, art, science, literature. It’s 
no wonder that France has been con- 
sidered the center of Western civilization 
for so many years! There is fierce spirit of 
individualism and individual competition 
among the French students, and this is 
reflected in French life. Personally I feel 
this is overdone, and France could well 
have more group activities, cooperative 
living and a feeling for teamwork such as 
the English and we in the United States 
practice both in our schools and in our 
political, social and business lives. 

Studying French for three months at 
the Mediterranean University in Nice did 
much to enrich my appreciation, enjoy- 
ment, and understanding not only of 
France but of Europe. And of course it. 
helped my librarianship directly and indi- 
rectly. I can read French and speak it 
well enough to get around more easily in 
Europe. I found that the French take it 
as a compliment when they discover a. 
foreigner trying to learn their language. 
As a result, my wife and I made many 
good friends among the French. 

At the University we became well ac- 
quainted with our fellow students from 
more than a dozen nations of the world. 
The classes were designed especially for 
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foreigners, and in long talks with our 
classmates, we picked up international 
points of view on the major issues of our 
times. In my opinion this is of the greatest 
value for a librarian! 

My knowledge of modern art was 
greatly increased in France. Besides sev- 
eral visits to the Louvre and other art 
centers of Paris, I explored the studios 
and stamping grounds of such great 
painters as Renoir, Picasso, Matisse along 
the French Riviera. As a matter of fact 
all the art books I have perused as li- 
brarian over the years (Trade-Tech has a 
collection of over 6,000 art books in its 
special art library) came to life for me as 
I viewed the originals of the great masters 
not only in Paris, New York and London, 
but in Madrid, Rome, Florence, and 
Amsterdam. 

It was on the French Riviera that the 
highlight of my whole trip occurred. I 
was invited to tea by England’s most cele- 
brated novelist, Somerset Maugham, in 
his villa on Cape Ferrat. We spoke of 
books, travel, education, personalities, 
and librarianship for the most thrilling 90 
minutes of my life! Mr. Maugham gave 
me two novels, and I consider these real 
treasures. 

Ever since the Saturday Review pub- 
lished a travel photo of mine a few years 
ago and awarded me a prize I have been 
an ardent amateur photographer. Conse- 
quently, I took more than a thousand 
pictures of my trip, and these I shall 
also treasure for the rest of my life. 

I found Spain fascinating, primitive, 
colorful. Seville, Granada, Barcelona, 
Malaga, Toledo, Cordova, Cadiz were 
names to conjure with and recalled for me 
the romantic period of discovery and ex- 
ploration of the New World. I am con- 
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vinced that the reason Spain has fallen 
from her once high place in national rank 
is due to poor government and lack of 
educational opportunity for the masses. 

Italy, on the other hand, seems well on 
its way to a more successful future. 
Northern Italy is prosperous, but southern 
Italy and Sicily are poverty stricken and 
suffer from unemployment. The great at- 
traction of Italy for the tourist is the glory 
of the past: Florence, Venice, and other 
cities of the Renaissance, and the gran- 
deur of Rome. 

I found the Swiss to be a very successful 
people. Freedom from wars, plus their 
nativé industry, democratic government 
and good schools are responsible for their 
high standard of living. I heard a Belgian 
express resentment against the Swiss. “If 
the Swiss had been trampled terrifically 
by the ruthless Huns as we Belgians 
have been—twice in my lifetime—they 
wouldn’t be so rich and smug.” 

I found a certain amount of ill-will 
among the Europeans; and of course 
there'is general resentment of the Ger- 
mans, especially in Holland. An English- 
man complained to me: “After the war 
we were busy tearing down German fac- 
tories while you Yanks were pouring 
millions into Germany and building them 
up again. Now they have the newest and 
best factories in Europe. If you had gone 
through the Blitz as we did you wouldn’t 
be so ready to help Jerry.” 

The success of Western Germany is 
very impressive. The Germans are very 
industrious and take great pride in a job 
well done. I had long talks with former 
members of the Nazi Wehrmacht who had 
been on both the Eastern and Western 
fronts. What they had to say fascinated 
me, because of my interest in the history 
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MY SABBATICAL YEAR IN EUROPE 


of World War II. I got the impression 
that the Germans feel guilty for the Hitler 
years. The fact that the anti-Nazi play, 
“Diary of Anne Frank,” is a big hit in 
Germany is a case in point. 

Did I find anything in Europe better 
than we have here in the States? Possibly 
the European enjoys his life more than we 
do. Possibly we try too hard to make an 
extra dollar, try too hard to be successful. 
The European takes it easier, takes more 
time out for good living, good eating, 
camaraderie (two hours for lunch in 
France). 

I found Scandinavia 30 years ahead of 
us socially. They solve their problems of 
old age, public health, child care with a 
type of socialism. Nevertheless, the people 
complain bitterly about the heavy taxes 
they must pay to support all this. They 
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also complain that the tax burden throttles 
the free enterprise and the initiative of 
their businessmen. 

I am convinced that we Americans 
have passed up our European parents be- 
cause of the fortunate democratic prin- 
ciples our country was founded upon, 
basic to which is that fundamental belief 
of ours in equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. Of course it is obvious that a year 
of travel in Europe such as I have had 
broadens one’s cultural background. I 
know that because of it I shali be able to 
serve my school, my faculty, and my com- 
munity more effectively, but my biggest 
gain from this wonderful sabbatical year 
in Europe is the reaffirmation of my faith 
in our American free public school sys- 
tem. 
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John Dewey’s Challenge to Education, by 
Oscar Handlin (59 pp.; Harper and 
Brothers; $2.50). 

An intrusion no less violent than the 
atomic age, no less meaningful than life’s 
deepest questions, set in motion the most 
revolutionary educational upheaval of this 
century. Its force shook long established 
institutions to their foundations, tumbling 
them to earth. For better or worse, only a 
figure of great magnitude could be re- 
sponsible for unleashing a force capable 
of affecting the destiny of a planet. To 
some he is known as “the Deliverer,” to 
others, the “bete noire.” His legal name 
was John Dewey. To examine this titan 
was the task that Pulitzer Prize-winning 
historian Oscar Handlin undertook when 
he set out to create a fresh perspective of 
the controversial “Dewey.” 

The publication of this lecture-volume 
was made to coincide with John Dewey 
Centennial celebrations which are being 
held on campuses throughout the country 
in the academic year 1959-1960. The pur- 
pose of the work was not to eulogize the 
main character but to foster continuing 
study of the relation of education and 
culture. Such was Dewey’s dream, and the 
author brings it to life before the reader 


as he re-creates one of the most significant 
moments in our educational history. 
Professor Handlin begins his story by 
taking us back to the allegedly “good old 
days,” a decade or so before the turn of 
the century when successful educational 
practices were associated with sternness 
and rote memory. He exposes that era as 
one of stale educational doldrums where 
the world of pedagogy was divorced from 
the world of reality. The frontier was 
gone, routed by industrialization, the new 
technology, and the rise of the cities. Edu- 
cation found itself a captive of the past, 
incapable of keeping pace with the de- 
mands of a new age. It was small-townish, 
outmoded, and unimaginative in its ap- 
proach to the new metropolitan problems. 
It soon became apparent that the re- 
cently transplanted, ill-informed, and ill- 
prepared city dweller did not possess the 
“cultural equipment” to meet life’s de- 
cisions. The cataclysmic institutional 
transition from rural to urban life brought 
problems too difficult for him to solve. It 
was the duty of the school to undertake 
a solution to the newly created problems 
of mass man. Simultaneously there ap- 
peared an urgent need for re-examination 
of democratic values in this rising work- 
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JUDGING THE NEW BOOKS 


shop society that was developing numer- 
ous running social sores. It was left to the 
American philosopher to clarify the na- 
ture of the problems to be confronted. He 
sought for and found what he believed 
were the “salutary relationships between 
patterns of education and the values of 
free men in a radically changing world.” 

The obligation to train good citizens 
and prepare them for life fell to “the 
corner-stone” of our Republic society, the 
public school. Indoctrination of “political 
and moral axioms and principles” would 
help erase such dichotomies as those “be- 
tween education or culture and society or 
life.” It is a mistake to treat them as dif- 
ferent subjects, contended Dewey. The 
child should “experience learning,” not 
deal with abstractions. All learning should 
be acquired through the continual recon- 
struction of the student’s own experiences. 
Then and only then will his learning be 
meaningful and conducive to “present 
growth.” All of this can be accomplished 
if there is close working relationship be- 
tween education and life. 

The author points out that many dis- 
tortions of Dewey’s concepts have crept 
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into our educational system because of 
errors in application and abuse by some 
in making techniques as ends in them- 
selves. He warns that the mistaken 
accusation hurled against progressive edu- 
cation as a “happy talk philosophy”’ is 
unfounded and dangerous. He insists that 
our present nostalgia for the past stems 
from a misunderstanding of our current 
educational problems. Education today is 
experiencing the “shock effects” of an- 
other scientific-technological revolution, 
more dynamic than any before, but not 
too dissimilar from the revolution that 
produced Dewey. The Harvard professor 
concludes his unusually timely and valu- 
able book with some stirring suggestions. 
Accept the workable concepts that Dewey 
bequeathed to us. The worst of the “dam- 
nation cycle” is over, and now let us get 
on with the job at hand! The time for 
mature assessment has come! The author 
calls for a new and critical evaluation of 
our times, our policies, and our new needs 
to meet the exigencies of our age. 

Luts M. Morton, Jr. 

Odessa College 

Odessa, Texas 
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Junior College Directory, 1960 


Data for June 1, 1958 to May 31, 1959 
Compiled and Edited by 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Epmunp J. GLEAZER, Jr., Executive Director 
WILuiaM G. SHANNON, Assistant Executive Director 


Part I 


The Directory contains information about junior colleges in the United States, its 
territories, Canada, and a few other nations. The list comprises both accredited and 
non-accredited institutions. In general, institutions not designated as junior colleges by 
state departments of education have not been included. Every reasonable effort has been 
made to secure complete information about each college. Heavy reliance has been placed 
on the accuracy of the reporting colleges. 

Separately organized junior colleges on campuses of senior colleges, general colleges, or 
lower divisions of four-year colleges and universities have been included only if they 
are active members of the American Association of Junior Colleges. Undergraduate 
centers and extension centers, as in Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, are included in the 
Directory in view of the fact that they are essentially two-year colleges and have provided 
the necessary information. 

More extensive and detailed information about junior colleges may be secured in 
American Junior Colleges, Fifth Edition, edited by Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., and pub- 
lished by the American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., 1960. 


Definition of Terms 


Please Note: membership is full or provisional. Active mem- 


Several modifications have been instituted in 
this Directory. 

The name of designated administrative heads 
are listed along with the names of the institu- 
tions in the “Alphabetical List of Junior Col- 
leges” in Part II, rather than in the data tables. 
Junior college programs are all of two years’ 
duration except where marked with appropriate 
footnotes. 

In the interest of presenting an accurate na- 
tional synoptic picture of student enrollments, 
data have been assembled as of October 15, 
1958. Cumulative 1958-59 figures are also pro- 
vided for comparability with data of previous 
years. See paragraph entitled “Enrollment” for 
“full-time” and “part-time” student definitions 


bership is open to any college which has re- 
ceived complete accreditation or equivalent 
recognition of any of the types indicated under 
“accreditation” below. Provisional membership 
is open to newly organized institutions and to 
others which have not yet received such recog- 
nition. 


Accreditation. The American Association of 


Junior Colleges does not act as an accrediting 
agency. Member institutions are prohibited by 
constitutional provisions from indicating, im- 
plying, or publicizing accreditation by this 
Association. Types of accreditation or equiv- 
alent recognition or approval are indicated by 
symbols as follows: 


REGIONAL ACCREDITING ASSOCIATIONS 


E—New England Association 
M—Middle States Association 
N—North Central Association 


used for the first time in this Directory. 


AAJC Membership. Membership in the American 
Association of Junior Colleges is indicated by 
an “M” or a “P” depending upon whether the 
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S—Southern Association 

T—Western College Association 

W—Northwest Association 

X—Affiliation with the Catholic University of 
America if not affiliated with one of the re- 
gional accrediting associations. 

Y—Affliation with the University Senate of the 
Methodist Church if not affiliated with one of 
the regional accrediting associations. 

I—Engineers’ Council for Professional Develop- 
ment. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 
OR EQUIVALENT 


State Department of Education; the Board of 
Education in the District of Columbia; the 
Junior College Accrediting Commission in Missis- 
sippi; the Massachusetts Board of Collegiate Au- 
thority: the Michigan Commission on College 
Accreditation; Oklahoma State Regents for 
Higher Education; the Provincial Department of 
Education in Canada. 

D—Indicates accreditation by the above 

D1—Indicates approval to operate as a junior 
college 

D?—Indicates recognition as a junior college 


STATE COLLEGES OR UNIVERSITIES 


Association of State Colleges or equivalent; 
State University; State College; or equivalent 
institutions in states which do not have a state 
university. 

A—Indicates full accreditation 

A1—Indicates provisional accreditation 

A?—Indicates formal approval 

Type. Three main types are distinguished: Co- 
educational, for men only, and for women only 
indicated by C., M. and W., respectively. 

Control. The primary basis for classification is 
twofold: institutions publicly controlled and 
institutions privately controlled. The first group 
is divided into state, local or municipal, union 
district, county, and joint county junior col- 
leges: the second into those under denomina- 
tional control or affiliation, nondenominational 
and nonprofit institutions, and proprietary 
The following abbreviations are 
used: 

A. M. E.—African Methodist Episcopal 

A. M. E. Z.—African Methodist Episcopal Zion 

A. of God—Assembly of God 

Br. in Chr.—Brethren in Christ 

Ch. of Chr.—Church of Christ 

Ch. N. J.—Church of New Jerusalem 

Cong. Chr.—Congregational Christian 

Disc. Chr.—Disciples of Christ 

Ev. C. C. A——Evangelical Covenant Church of 

America 

E. U. B.—Evangelical United Brethren 

Free Meth.—Free Methodist 

Friends—Society of Friends 
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L. D. S.—Latter Day Saints 

Pent. Hol.—Pentecostal Holiness 

Pil. Hol.—Pilgrim Holiness 

Presbyter.—Presbyterian 

Ref. Ch. Am.—Reformed Church of America 

R. L. D. S.—Reorganized Church of Latter Day 
Saints 

S.-Day Adv.—Seventh-Day Adventist 

Un. Ch. Can.—United Church of Canada 

Wes. Meth.—Wesleyan Methodist 


Year Organized. Each institution was asked to 
report the year it was organized as a junior 
college. In some cases the date of origin of an 
institution which later developed into a junior 
college may have been given. 


Enrollment. Enrollment data are given for the 
year June 1, 1958 to May 31, 1959 unless other- 


wise stated. 


Full-time student: student enrolled in 12 or more 
semester hours. 


Freshman: student who has completed less than 
28 semester hours of college credit at time of 
registration. 


Sophomore: student who has completed 28 or 
more semester hours of college credit at time 
of registration. 


Part-time student: student enrolled in at least one 
course for credit and less than 12 units. 


Special student: student not included in above 
categories. A special student is classified as an 
“adult student” if this category exists. If adult 
category does not apply, a special student is 
listed under “other.” 


Summer session enrollment, 1958: total of stu- 
dents enrolled with no student counted more 
than once. 


Total cumulative enrollment: enrollment of both 
semesters and the 1958 summer session. In- 
cludes any person who enrolled during the col- 
lege year with no person counted more than 
once. 


Faculty. The number of faculty is given for the 
same year as the student enrollment. The full- 
time faculty equivalent total is the sum of the 
full-time faculty and the full-time equivalent 
of the part-time faculty. 


Administrative Head. Listed in Part II in “Alpha- 
betical List of Junior Colleges.” Each institu- 
tion’s designation of its administrative head 
has been accepted. The official title has been 
indicated following the name. It is assumed 
that this person is the one to whom correspond- 
ence should be addressed. It is not implied 
that in all cases the designated administrative 
head holds final administrative responsibility 
for the college. 
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BOOKS from Prentice-Hall .. . 


MODERN SOCIETY, 2nd Edition 

by JOHN BIESANZ, Wayne State University, and MAVIS BIESANZ 
More than a sociology book, this new second edition examines modern 
society from a wide and inclusive point of view. Insights developed from 
psychology, history, sociology, economics, and political science give clear 
and direct answers to such questions as “What forces shape modern 
society?” “What are the foundations upon which society rests?” and 
“What systems of beliefs sustain society?” 

The complete revision and up-dating of this new edition is typified by the 
addition of two entirely new chapters: The Farmer and State and Local 
Government. 


740 pp. Pub. 1959 Text price $7.95 


LISTENING TO MUSIC CREATIVELY, 2nd Edition 
by EDWIN JOHN STRINGHAM 


A new edition of a basic text in Music Appreciation that has been adopted 
in some 300 universities, colleges and teachers colleges. Dr. Stringham’s 
work has contributed to the cultural background of more than 120,000 
students. It not only evokes listening interest and the development of per- 
sonal taste and discrimination in music, but creates an awareness of the 
close relationship between music as an art form and other fine arts. 


624 pp. Pub. 1958 Text price $6.75 


SHORT FICTION: A Critical Collection 


by JAMES R. FRAKES, Lehigh University and 
ISADORE TRASCHEN, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


This new collection has been assembled to provide the instructor with 2 
textbook of short fiction which covers the elements of good writing as well 
as including representative short stories. 

Action, character, point of view, irony, and symbolism are discussed in 
separate introductions, and then applied in two analyses to suggest their 
range and modifications. Two groups of questions follow each analysis: 
the first inquires further into the particular element treated, the second 
introduces other considerations such as style, setting, atmosphere. 


459 pp. Pub. 1959 Text price $3.95 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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